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EDITORIAL 





THE GUIDANCE 
MOVEMENT 


HE “Guidance Movement” appears 

now to be standing squarely on its 
two feet. Its contemporary display of 
interest covers practically the whole 
gamut of present-day humane enterprise 
in guiding the lives of our student body 
and, not to be inconsistent or incom- 
plete, the lives of the faculties of our 
educational institutions. 

“Vocational guidance”’ first came upon 
the scene; then later “educational guid- 
ance”; then “child guidance” and other 
hyphenated movements. Now this broad 
humanitarian interest, in its complete 
“Guidance.” This is 
an entirely proper evolution of a move- 


form, has become 


ment so important to the “total” health 
of the individual. 
Child Guidance 

“Child guidance,” however, came into 
being under auspices not strictly educa- 
tional. Its techniques are strongly tinc- 
tured by medicaland psychiatric practice. 
Its special techniques and methods, how- 
ever, have influenced powerfully those 
working under the auspices of the more 
generic and general “guidance move 
ment.” This is indeed a happy circum- 
stance as, in the opinion of the Editor, 
this influence has served as a partial if not 
complete antidote to the academic ap- 
proach of the “tester” and the sophomoric 
touch of the educator unacquainted with 
the settled contributions of psychiatry 
and allied disciplines. 

“Child guidance” and concomitant 
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medical advances, especially those in the 
field of psychiatry, have demonstrated 
the requirement of a “total” attitude 
toward the study and understanding of 
life. “The total child in the total situa- 
tion” was, and is now, the slogan of this 
movement. This aim now seems to have 
become the underlying principle of the 
guidance movement itself. The more or 
less medical atmosphere of the orthodox 
child guidance clinic has been eliminated 
in large part and a more strictly educa 


tional dress has been deliberately chosen. 


The Guidance Laboratory 


Let us go behind the scenes of perhaps 
the most enlightened contemporary ex 
ample of “guidance” as here understood. 
This is the Guidance Laboratory of 
Columbia Teachers College whose Direc- 
tor is Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, Associate 
Professor of Education and a member of 
the Editorial Board of UNDERSTANDING 
THE CuiLp. This Laboratory is made up 
of a combination of clinics: a speech 
clinic, a reading clinic, a psychometrics 
clinic, a vocational guidance clinic, a 
clinic for the educational examination 
and prescription for the physically handi 
capped, and a psychological counseling 
clinic. It is staffed by specially trained 
and experienced members of the faculty 
of Columbia Teachers College and _ its 
services are available to the public, many 
of whom are referred by local agencies, 
and for the professional, research, and 
personal interests both of qualified stu- 
dents and faculty of Teachers College. 

The latest Report of the Guidance 
Laboratory gives its purposes as follows: 

1. To demonstrate to educators the im 
portance of understanding individuals as 
well as subject matter; 
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2. To train specialists in a wide repertoire 
of educational and psychological techniques 
useful for understanding and aiding the 
development of individuals; 

3. To contribute to the development and 
conservation of human values through ex- 
perimentation and research; and 

4. To demonstrate how a federation of 
educational, psychological, vocational, read- 
ing, child development, psychometric, and 
speech ‘‘clinics’” can advantageously work 
together. 

This Laboratory is well equipped to 
render a high quality of service and has 
the advantage of modern mechanical 
equipment and an extraordinary number 
of all kinds of tests. Individual interviews 
are an important aspect of the study of 
those coming to the Laboratory for help. 
Case conferences are held to discuss each 
case in order both to understand the 
individual and to advise treatment when 
required. 

The October issue of UNDERSTANDING 
rue CHILD is composed largely of papers 
by individuals who have been or are 
now associated with the Guidance Labo 
ratory. Their papers illustrate only in 
part the daily work of the Laboratory 
but they should prove helpful and sug- 
gestive to interested teachers and guid- 
ance workers. Of particular value is Dr. 
Challman’s article dealing with “‘Person- 
ality Behavior Problems for Which a 
Teacher Can Do Little,’ as his advice 
and warnings should serve to restrain the 
overenthusiastic teacher, and guidance 
worker too, from attempting or expect 
ing too much from “‘guidance”’ work. 

The Editor wishes to express his great 
appreciation of the helpfulness of Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones who has served as Guest 
Editor of this issue. 





CAN TEACHERS QUALIFY AS GUIDANCE WORKERS? 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES, 


PH.D. 


IN CHARGE OF THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Professor Lloyd-Jones, Director of the Guidance Laboratory of Teachers College, is a leading 


authority in the guidance movement with a long and wide experience in this field. Her paper 


discusses an important topic: Can teachers do guidance work? Read her paper and see if they 


can. 





N ORDER to understand the scope of the 
teacher’s possibilities in relation to the 
guidance of children, it is helpful, first, to 
make a distinction between two points of 
view and two approaches that are often 


obscured and confused. 
Guidance As Case Work 


One point of view of guidance concerns 


itself with the child’s needs, the under 

standing and skills that a specialist’s per 

sonal consultation and individual treatment 
of the child may bring to the situation, the 
methods that are used by the specialist, and 
the resultant changes in the personality and 
behavior of the child. This, to many, is the 
very essence of the guidance situation. It is 
characterized by fairly direct person to per 
son relationships between the child-to-be 

helped and the person-who-helps. The forces 
to which most attention is given are those 
“within” the child, and between the child 
ind the person attempting to effect changes 
in his behavior and personality development. 
This approach makes exacting demands of 
the guidance worker in terms of personal 
qualifications, training, insight, and in terms 
of techniques of working with individuals. 
Those following closely the theories and 


practices of Freud, Jung, Adler, and Rank 


tend to confine their interpretation of the 
guidance situation closely to this point of 
view. 
Guidance as Group Work 

But there is another point of view and an- 
other approach to guidance that has emerged 
largely from the sociological and cultural 
anthropological fields. The study of children 
is Just as important in this second point of 
view, but the study tends to be more of 
child-in-situation and less of child-as-organ- 
ism; the specialist himself is not so much 
both the fulcrum and the lever by which the 
personality and behavior are altered; there 
is More attention paid to the field of social 
forces of which each child is an active and 
reacting constituent. The worker tends to 
see the child as a unit in a field of social 
forces, able to influence some of the forces 
but the victim of others, partaking in his 
own nature of the character of his social 
setting and affected inevitably by his posi- 
tion in relation to other units of the group. 
The worker recognizes himself as merely 
one force in the whole complex of social 
forces that operate differentially on each 
child and he attempts to contribute to a 
rebalancing of forces in the total situation 


so that the various constituents of the situa- 
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tion will contribute more constructively to 
each other. 

This second approach requires no less of 
the guidance worker in the way of personal 
qualifications, insights, and skills than the 
first, but the qualifications, insights, and 
skills in the two cases are somewhat differ- 
ent. For example, it requires quite a differ- 
ent approach and different methods for a 
guidance worker to attempt to find the 
“causes” of little Jimmy’s shyness and then 
to treat them by fairly direct methods than 
it does for the worker to attempt to manip- 
ulate the structure and activities of a group 
so that Jimmy will begin to find success and 
security in his relations with his contem- 


poraries. The former approach focusses more 


directly on Jimmy and the worker herself 


and the worker’s activities in relation to 
Jimmy’s feelings and behavior. In the latter 
approach the worker focusses more directly 
on Jimmy-and-the-situation-in-which-Jimmy- 
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appears-as-a-shy-little boy; and she uses the 
groups of which Jimmy is a member and the 
activities of those groups as the instru- 
ments for effecting changes in Jimmy’s feel- 
ings and behavior. 

For the sake of simplicity, we may desig- 
nate the first approach to the guidance of 
individuals as case work, and the latter ap- 
proach as group work. The case work 
approach tends to stress diagnosis, remedial 
work, and adjustment. It usually has to do 
more with those children recognized as 
deviating undesirably from wholesome, 
normal development. Group work, on the 
other hand, tends to stress preventive work 
and has to do typically with the more nor- 
mal. Each method has its characteristic 
methods for revealing assets and deficiencies 
in individual development and for develop- 


ing those assets and treating the deficiencies. 


Qualifications of Case Workers and 
Group Workers 

To be a successful case worker a teacher 
must, in the first place, have a strong and 
persistent interest in individuals and be very 
sensitive to the feelings, needs, and welfare 
of others. She must, furthermore, under- 
stand her own needs, drives, and depriva- 
tions and be able to be patient and self-for- 
getful in her efforts to help others. She must 
have the ability to win and hold the confi 
dence of those whom she would serve, to 
sustain long-continued and intimate con- 
tacts with a relatively small number of 
individuals whose needs are very great. In 
addition to these natural qualifications, the 
case worker in her professional education 
needs to acquire understanding of the proc- 
esses and age standards of individual growth 
and development as well as a thorough 
knowledge of psychological theory, and 
should have several years of case work under 
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supervision. The case worker needs to have 
skill in making case studies, in keeping rec- 
ords of individual cases, administering vari- 
ous kinds of tests and understanding the 
significance of the results of other tests which 
she may not be competent to administer, in 
observing behavior accurately and under- 
standingly, and above all, she needs to be 
expert in interviewing. 

The successful group worker, on the 
other hand, must be an out-going, well- 
adjusted person, with a capacity to accept 
appreciatively a wide variety of people; she 
must be able to stand with equanimity and 
enjoyment the accompanying impacts of a 
great many personalities, and must have 
natural skill in working with complicated 
social structures and processes. She needs to 
learn all that professional education can offer 
concerning processes and age standards of 
human growth and development. She needs 
to be familiar with the ways in which groups 
form, with the various patterns that inter- 
personal relations assume, and the char- 
acteristic behavior of the individuals forming 
the various social patterns. She needs to 
know a lot about group activities interesting 
to the age level with which she works. And 
she needs to learn all she can about how 
group attitudes and mores form, how they 
tend to affect various individuals, and how 
group attitudes and mores can be altered. In 
other words, she needs to learn as much as 
she can about the subtle factors that go to 
make up the “emotional climate”’ of a situa- 
tion. 


Case Work and Group Work 
Supplemental 


Although I have attempted up to this 
point to make a distinction between guidance- 
through-case-work and guidance-through 


group-work, these two approaches are by no 








means clear-cut and separable in any school 
guidance program. The diagnostic methods 
typical of the case work method will almost 
surely reveal conditions for which the group 
and its activities can serve as an instrument 
for the readjustment, rehabilitation, and re 
education of the individual diagnosed. In 
the skillfully arranged environment of the 
group, the growth of the individual can be 
stimulated; in the group the individual is 
enabled to achieve satisfactions; in it he 
progressively achieves adjustment. 
Conversely, it is usually in group activi 
ties that there become evident certain indi 
viduals whose growth and adjustment would 
be furthered by some individual help or at- 
tention which the group, as a group, is not 
able to give. Such persons require indi- 
vidual guidance in addition to the group 
process in order to make the group process 
more effective. They may be superior or 
inferior in important abilities to the level 
of the group; they may be “obstreperous”’ 
or too inert to create any disturbance; they 
may be the perplexed or those relatively in- 
sensitive to conflict; they may appeal for 
help or resist it. Whatever the nature of 
their problem, it usually emerges as a prob- 
lem in relation to the group life of the school, 
but may be treated privately and individu- 
ally apart from it, except for the fact that 
the group may still be used as one of the 


instruments of re-education. 


The Teacher As Case Worker and 
Group Worker 


It is easy to see the teacher’s role as a 
group worker in encouraging constructive 
attitudes and fine personality development in 
all of the children of her class. Teachers are 
accustomed to working with groups of from 
thirty to forty children. It is also easy to see 


that every teacher constantly has excellent 
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natural opportunities to engage in case work. 
\merican education is never going to con- 
sider it financially possible or education- 
ally desirable to employ highly trained case 
workers to handle all problems of behavior 
and personality development. Inescapably 
the conclusion is that teachers must be able 
to qualify to some extent both as case work 
ers and as group workers. 

To ask that a teacher be a skillful case 
worker and a master of group work, in addi- 
tion to being competent in all the other 
fields in which she is expected to be quali 
fied, is, however, to ask a great deal. And 
yet teachers colleges are beginning to try to 
help teachers acquire the elementary knowl- 
edge and skills both in case work and group 
work that are necessary to qualify them to 
some extent to guide children’s behavior 
and personality development. 

It seems obvious to assume that most teach- 
ers will be able to learn only certain rudi- 
ments of case work and group work methods 
in their pre-service education. Most of their 
knowledge and skill in guidance will have to 
be learned in connection with graduate 
study and “‘on the job.” 

The possibilities of “in-service’’ training 


in the field of guidance are great if school 


systems will employ for this purpose direc- 














tors of guidance who are fully qualified to 
help teachers improve their case work and 
group work methods as they work with 
children in their classrooms. A few teachers 
colleges are also undertaking to develop 
guidance experts who are qualified to dem 
onstrate and to teach teachers-in-service 
sound case work and group work theories 
and methods in the guidance of children. 

In the absence of such a supervisor for the 
guidance program, teachers can do a good 
deal to advance their understanding and 
their skills by sharing regularly in case con 
ferences their insights and the results of 
their trial and error methods. They will 
find it valuable to invite to such case confer 
ences a physician, a psychologist, social 
worker, sociologist, and others especially 
interested in the welfare of children. 

We shall not be content to revert to a 
concept of education that views behavior 
and personality development as something 
apart from the teacher’s proper responsibil- 
ity. The main problem now consists in dis- 
covering more effective ways and means 
whereby teachers, in addition to everything 
else they must learn to do, can also be helped 
to learn how to deal more adequately with 
problems in the area of behavior and per 


sonality development. 








THE TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP AS A FACTOR 
IN GUIDANCE 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, ED.D 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF SYRACUSE 





Dr. Taylor speaks to us as a teacher, parent-educator, and mother. This is surely 


a broad 


experience which gives substance to her paper. Readers of UNperstanpinGc THE CHILD are 


particularly urged to read her article carefully. The insight that she opens up into teaches 


pupil relationship is very essential in guidance work. 





EACHING is so much a matter of the 

play of mind upon mind, of influence of 
personality upon personality, of the effect 
of character upon character that regardless 
of what knowledge or skill a teacher may 
possess, the most far-reaching results of his 
teaching are determined by what he is.” ! 
The personality of every one of us has been 
structured in large measure by contact with 
other personalities. Next to those of parents 
and other family members, the personalities 
of teachers are probably most influential in 
releasing or inhibiting the potentialities of 
children. 

Just as the most potent force in rebuilding 
a warped individual is a sustaining relation 
ship with a well-balanced, mature personal- 
ity, such a relationship is equally potent in 
promoting the sound development that 
obviates maladjustment. 

Good teachers have always done this. For 
example, the writer knows one high school 
teacher whose pupils write back again and 
igain to say such things as: “I owe much of 


1W. S. Gray, Florence B. 


Thomas Alexander, “Principles of Curriculum Con 


Stratemeyer, and 


struction for the Education of Teachers,”’ Yearbook 
XXIII of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


1935, Pp. 95- 


my good start to your understanding of 
me’’; “‘It was your interest and trust in me 
that gave me the courage to go on’; “It was 
you who helped me find myself.”” Obviously 
it was her understanding and friendliness 
more than her knowledge of techniques o1 
subject matter which helped these young 
people. 

The friendliness and understanding of a 
third grade teacher had a most salutary 
effect upon the personality of an eight-year 
old who, when she entered the grade, was a 
pitifully inhibited child because of a recent 
break-up in her family. During the first 
weeks she took every opportunity to with 
herself, held het 


head down with a tight expression around 


draw into the corner by 


her mouth, and spoke to no one. She gradu 
ally began to thaw in the warmth created 


by Miss R 


when to give her a smile, an appreciative 


who seemed to know just 
word, or a little extra task that made het 
feel significant. One day the child said to the 
guidance worker, “You think 
Miss R is my particular friend.” The 


feeling of having a particular friend was 


know, I 


exactly what she needed just then. By the 
end of three months she was as friendly and 
class. While 


outgoing as any child in the 
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other factors were also significant in her 
readjustment, the good relationship with 
the teacher was of basic importance. This 
the child herself seemed to realize. One 
morning toward the end of the term she ran 
up to her teacher with a radiant face saying, 
“I’m so glad you are my teacher!” 

While some gifted teachers seem in- 
stinctively to give each child what he needs, 
it isalso true that many teachers can be helped 
by training to do this. Such development 
depends upon two things: growth in the 
understanding of children, and the degree of 


the teacher’s own emotional maturity. 


Providing for Growth in 
Understanding 


Half of the student’s time in teacher 
training institutions should be spent in 
studying children, and what is left on 
methods and subject matter. Since too few 
teachers colleges provide this background at 
present, in-service opportunities for such 
study should be arranged. Courses based on 
case studies of individual children are found 
particularly illuminating by teachers who 
spend most of their time dealing with large 
groups of forty or more. Case conferences 
where the complete history and present 
adjustment of individual children are dis- 
cussed have been found a most excellent 
means of sensitizing teachers to the various 
pressures and pulls exerted upon every 
child when his total situation is unveiled. 
Since so large a part of the success of any 
guidance program depends upon the under- 
standing coéperation of teachers, all guid- 
ance workers must accept as one of their 
most important functions the education of 
teachers, and include as many as possible 
in such case conferences at least once a month 
in each school. When there is no guidance 


service, as is still unfortunately the case in 
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a great many schools, the principal or some 
competent teacher may preside at these 
conferences. So long as the focal point is the 
adjustment of the individual child and what 
the school may do to improve it, the teach- 
ers’ understanding of children will grow. 
Nor should such consideration be limited to 
children having specific problems or diffi- 
culties, but extended to include every child. 
It cannot be emphasized too often that what 
is good to restore maladjusted children is 
equally helpful in insuring the optimum 
development of all. 

As often as is feasible parents also should 
be invited in for such conferences, to im- 
prove not only parental understanding of 
child problems, but teacher understanding 
of that most important element in the 
child’s environment, his parents. It is only 
as teachers get the feel of the child’s home 
atmosphere and family relationships that 
they can fully understand him as an 
individual. 

Home visits are another excellent help in 
understanding children. Many teachers tes- 
tify to the growth in insight they gain in 
this way. One, for example, told of how 
profoundly her attitude toward a most 
irritating boy changed when she saw his 
desperate home situation. 

In a certain school system all teachers 
were required to visit the homes of all their 
pupils each semester on their own time. The 
ensuing year continuance of the visits was 
made optional. Ninety-eight percent con- 
tinued because they themselves appreciated 
the value of the deepened understanding 
they gained thereby. 

As the final experience leading to better 
understanding of all children, teachers 
should be encouraged to marry and have 
children of their own, rather than be threat- 
ened with the loss of their positions upon 
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so doing. A junior high school principal 
recently remarked that the three of his 
teachers who recently had taken time out to 
marry and have babies had come back with 
their understanding of child nature appre- 
ciably deepened. 

There is probably no substitute for know- 
ing one child intimately in his daily living. 
Teacher training should include some expe- 
rience of actually living with a child, and 
unmarried teachers might well be encour- 
aged to seek opportunities for visiting or 
living with families having children and for 
cultivating nephews and nieces. 


The Value of Deepened 
Understanding 


The insight which derives from gaining 
a complete picture of the dynamics of one 
child’s life-adjustment in one or several 
of the ways mentioned above makes for a 
deepened understanding of all children. It is 
then easier to comprehend that all children 


have the same fundamental psychic needs: 
security born of a sense of belonging and 
being loved by the important people about 
them and a feeling of adequacy deriving from 
sufficient successful achievement in pursuits 
the child himself deems significant. It also 
becomes clearer that when a child is “‘bad,”’ 
or fails to use his intellectual endowments 
adequately, or retires into himself, or has a 
“crush” on the teacher or on others, one or 
both of these fundamental needs are not 
being adequately met. In the milder cases, 
the lack may be supplied through manipu- 
lating the school environment or the teacher 
pupil relationship. In the more difficult 
cases expert help may be needed. It is as 
essential that teachers develop sufficient 
understanding to know when expert help is 
needed in this area as it is to know when a 


child is physically ill and needs a physician. 


Using the “Crush” Constructively 


It is also necessary that teachers under- 
stand the developmental sequences all chil- 
dren pass through (although, to be sure, 
each one has his own unique growth pattern 
evolving out of these universal trends). This 
is particularly necessary during the changes 
and struggles of the adolescent period if 
teachers are to reinforce and not impede the 
young adult’s drive for self-determination. 

It is during the adolescent years most of 
all that teachers need to understand the 


meaning of the “crushes” some of their 
pupils have upon them. In its milder form 
the “crush” is a way of fulfilling the adoles 
cent’s need for identifying himself with an 
“ideal” adult outside his own family. This 
is an important means of liberating himself 
into the independent selfhood he is seeking. 
In its more acute form it is symptomatic of 
severe feelings of rejection and social in- 


adequacy. In both cases the “transference”’ 
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may be put to constructive use by teachers 
wise and objective enough to help the young 
adult develop to the full his own  po- 


tentialities. 


The Teacher’s Own Adjustment 

A teacher’s capacity to help boys and girls 
find themselves depends not only upon het 
understanding of their needs but upon het 
own life-adjustment and emotional matu 
rity. If her own basic needs are inadequately 
met, she will either resent the excessive 
emotuonal demands made upon her by the 
“crush” and add the ¢rauma of an additional 
rejection to the child’s problems, or will find 
in the child’s adoration a substitute satisfac- 
tion for the lacks in her own life and cling to 
it in ways which may impede the child’s 
development as does the “love” of a pos- 
sessive mother. (This is not to be confused 
with the legitimate and wholesome satisfac 
tion every teacher gets from the responsive 
ness and appreciation of the boys and girls 
whose spirits are released through her. This 
indeed is one of the great intrinsic rewards 
in the profession that every good teacher is 
entitled to enjoy.) 

In order to meet the manifold and exact 


task, 


teachers must, therefore, be given every op- 


ing demands of their important 
portunity and encouragement to lead rich 
and satisfactory lives of their own. Yet too 
many communities make the growth of 
teachers as persons particularly difficult. As 
youngsters spend more and more of their 
lives in school, heavier and heavier loads are 
placed upon classroom teachers, until one 
wonders at times if even the traditional 
pioneer mother could have carried more. 
But even the load required of modern teach- 
ers is less hazardous than the restrictions 
often put upon their lives, such as the ban 
against teachers’ and 


women Marrying, 
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taboos against other innocent outlets taken 
for granted by the majority of human 
beings. Add to this the too frequent lack 
of social recognition and of genuine respect 
for the teacher’s job, and it is small wonder 
that several recent investigations show the 
teaching profession to have a particularly 
high proportion of poorly adjusted in 
dividuals. 

Communities genuinely concerned with 
the wholesome development of their chil 
dren will cherish and promote the well-being 
of their teachers. A widespread recognition 
of the importance of the teacher’s contribu 
tion, adequate provisions for a satisfying 
social life, and satisfactory recreational op- 
portunities must be developed. 

The teaching load must also be kept within 
reasonable limits, not only because of the 
drain upon the teacher’s energy, but because 
no teacher can possibly maintain a really 
human and understanding relationship with 
a very large number of children at a time. 
It is reasonable to say that cities seeking to 
save money by increasing the teacher load 
will have to spend more than the amount 
saved on the increasing load of clinics and 
courts—with what tragic pay-off in human 
suffering as well! 

When communities fail to promote the 
well-being of teachers, teachers themselves 
must take the lead in securing their rights, 
knowing that what they do for themselves 
as persons will also benefit the children they 
teach. Discussions of their own needs along 
with those of their pupils should be pro 
moted in teacher meetings, community 
forums, and in parents’ groups. As teachers 
learn to take parents in on their problems 
and show the relationship of these problems 
to the well-being of their children, they will 
find them their best allies and staunchest 


supporters in seeking the needed reforms. 





ONE YEAR’S KNOWLEDGE 


BY 


MARGARET B. BARKER, PH.D. 


ASSOCIATE IN GUIDANCE, GUIDANCE LABORATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Dr. Barker has had a rich and varied experience in the adjustment of behavior and personality 
problems in both children and adults. Her outlook on guidance, therefore, is broad and goes 
far beyond the classroom. Her paper should be helpful to teachers in suggesting the kind of 


problem behavior for which they should be on the watch and ways in which assistance may 


—. 
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be rendered. 





VERY September a teacher receives 

thirty to forty new children whom she 
must help in acquiring certain skills and in 
their general development. To some teach- 
ers they are “little dears,” to others just 
Mary and Johnny, but to the able person, 
they are sO Many personalities who must be 
understood in order that they may learn to 
help themselves. The amount of knowledge 
which the capable teacher acquires in the 
course of a year is amazing, when it is con 
sidered apart from the use she makes of it. 
The process of acquiring knowledge con 
cerning forty children is based on the know!- 
edge she already possesses. This knowledge is 
partly factual, partly the result of informa- 
tion derived from reading and study, partly 
the accumulation of stray facts picked up 
here and there. 

The good teacher considers primarily the 
general development of the child, but she 
does not forget that the acquisition of some 
skills is a prerequisite for good adjustment 
in a culture such as ours. She does not wait 
for some chance occasion to motivate Johnny 
to wish to learn to read. The occasion might 
not come before he was aware that most of 
his companions were already proficient and 
his lack of confidence would then seriously 


interfere with the learning process. Always 


ready to make use of opportunities that may 
arise to motivate the acquisition of skill, the 
teacher, nevertheless, is not an opportunist. 
She gets to know Johnny well enough so 
that by design the situation will arise to 
which he will probably respond with zest. 
If he does not, she is not depressed or an- 
noved, but curious to discover what she 
has failed to learn about him that would 
enable her to understand him better. 

More or less unconsciously, she observes 
certain cautions in her quest for understand 
ing. She is trying to know Johnny and not 
just Johnny in relation to reading, for she 
does not lose sight of her primary goal, his 
general development. This search is not 
prying, but rather being very receptive to all 
possible impressions. It is easy to become ab 
sorbed in such a quest and the teacher guards 
against losing perspective, realizing that 
most of her time must be given to the other 
children who do not puzzle her so much. 
In comparison with her unsolved problem, 
they wear halos, and are likely to be rele 
gated to the background of her attention. 
Sometimes because the puzzle may be too 
difficult for her to solve alone, or because of 
the dilemma of dividing wisely her time, she 
seeks the help of specialists not merely to 


shift her problem to them, of course, but to 
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obtain expert opinion. She realizes that a 
year’s time is a year’s time, that everything 
cannot be accomplished within ten months. 
She sees her children going on to another 
teacher the following year. She sets her goals 
accordingly and organizes her year’s knowl- 
edge of the children in such form as to assist 
their new teacher. 
Understanding Children’s Behavior 
It is a big task, promoting the develop- 
ment of thirty or forty children. The ease 
displayed by the good teacher is derived 
partially from information she has acquired 
which facilitates her interpretation of their 
behavior. She can bear her unsolved prob- 


lems because she is progressive in her under- 


standing of them. Upon what fields of 


knowledge does she draw? It is possible to 


see this process through actual accounts of 


situations in which teachers have met diffi- 
cult or puzzling problems of behavior. 


Yolanda puzzled Miss Brown at the 
beginning of the year. She wouldn’t respond 
to any questions asked although it was evi- 
dent the child was looking at her. It seemed 
very possible that she was shy in this new, 


strange place, but Miss Brown knew her 


community well and quickly thought of 


another possible explanation. Many children 
coming from Yolanda’s section could not 
speak English. A talk with her mother 
proved this to be the case, for not only in her 
home but also in her neighborhood, she was 
a very merry, outgoing child who made 


friends easily. 


Eleanor was also new in the school. Her 
mother was concerned about her adjustment 
because she had had her tested and been told 
the child was a moron. Miss Smith pro- 
ceeded to get acquainted with Eleanor. 


Then, one day when the child seemed in a 
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friendly mood, Miss Smith asked her 
whether she remembered Mr. Blank, the 
man who had tested her. ‘Do you mean that 
funny man with the little black mustache? 
He wanted me to play a game with him but 
[ didn’t like him, so I pretended I didn’t 
know what he was talking about.” Miss 
Smith knew tests, their value and limita- 
tions. She explained to Eleanor’s mother the 
difference between a good psychologist and 
a poor mental tester in the matter of giving 
hasty interpretation and the possibility of 
unreliability of a single test. After Eleanor 
was more at home in the school, she said she 
would be glad to make arrangements for 
another test. The school gained a very en- 
thusiastic supporter in this mother and 
Eleanor benefited by the easing of her moth- 
er’s anxiety. 


Miss Jones had had Jimmy in her class a 
short time when she noticed that the child 
took very little part in class discussion and 
often sat at his desk doing nothing. Many 
efforts to get him to participate failed. 
Sometimes he would talk to Miss Jones 
after school and seemed friendly enough. In 
her earlier teaching days Miss Jones said 
that she would have been exasperated. This 
time she was so filled with the desire to dis- 
cover why that there was no room left for 
annoyance. She knew that physical condi- 
tion often plays a big part in attention by 
raising or lowering the threshold of stimu- 
lation. She persuaded the mother to consult 
a physician and it was discovered that Jimmy 
was subject to very slight attacks of epilepsy 
during which he gave no other evidence of 
them than his inability to respond. 


Ellen appeared to Miss Hunt as a large, 
attractive, seventh grade girl. She had a 
nice voice and was asked to sing before the 
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group, but was very much embarrassed and 
refused. Miss Hunt did not press the matter 
but wondered why Ellen was so self-con- 
scious. She noticed that this girl was larger 
than her brother in the next grade who was 
two years older. On the playground other 
children teased her about her size. When the 
school nurse was weighing the various chil- 
dren, Ellen was very reluctant to go to the 
office. During a parents’ meeting, Miss 
Hunt remarked to Ellen’s mother that her 
daughter had a nice voice. The mother 
seemed pleased, but then sighed and said, 
“Isn’t it a shame that Ellen is so large. Why 
couldn’t it have been her brother who grew 
like that?’ Miss Hunt’s knowledge of emo- 
tional reactions to feelings of inferiority 
helped to make her alert to the possible 
factors in the situation. 


Caution in Interpretation 


Many misinterpretations grow out of a 
limited psychological background. 

Ted Hanford, a small, stocky boy, had 
behaved in a manner very upsetting to his 
teacher, Mr. Bond. Mr. Bond had talked to 
the class for a while on some phase of hygiene 
and then started asking some questions 
concerning his remarks. Eventually he called 
on Ted. No answer. He called on Ted again, 
and after staring vacantly for a moment Ted 
responded, “What?” Mr. Bond repeated the 
question. Then Ted replied, “I don’t know 
what you’ve been talking about, Mr. Bond, 
and this stuff is a lot of baloney, anyway.” 
At this, a boy behind Ted snickered and Ted 
turned around and swung at him. In discuss 
ing it later with the supervisor, it was Mr. 
3ond’s interpretation that Ted’s behavior 
was due to excessive masturbation. The 
supervisor had had her attention called to 
Ted the previous year and had a different 
interpretation. Ted was the son of immi- 


grant Polish-Jews and the youngest of four 
brothers. His three older brothers were all 
stronger and much brighter than he. They 
had all made splendid academic records. 
The supervisor knew that competition in 
the home situation could produce aggressive 
behavior, that the suggestion about mas- 
turbation as being the direct or most impor 
tant cause was too hasty an interpretation. 
It might play a part in the situation, but 
such a conclusion was unwarranted on the 


basis of the factual material available. 


A problem presented itself to Miss Agnew 
one day at noontime. Most of the pupils 
in her class had finished their lunches and 
were drifting down the hall and outside 
the building. At the door of the room, there 
was a sudden great commotion and, startled, 
she looked up to see Tom with his hands 
over his head, Dracula fashion, pursuing 
“Squirt,” a very small, terrified-looking boy, 
who had darted into the room for protection. 
Before this episode, there had been other 
difficulties with Tom. He couldn’t see the 
sense in anything that was taught. It was all 
childish, “baby stuff that he had had be- 
fore,” although she usually found he did not 
have mastery of it. He spent his time in class 
trying to tear down the statements she made, 
He was the terror of all the small boys and 
the enemy of the larger ones. He was ready 
to fight at the slightest provocation and 
seemed to delight in frightening the smaller 
boys simply by making faces or gestures and 
running after them. It is not our concern 
here how she handled the situation. Suffice 
it to say she was not successful. Later she 
discovered the reason for Tom’s behavior 
and found her task much easier. He was an 
only child. His mother was a very dominat- 
ing woman and tried to keep Tom a little 
child. She talked baby talk to him and 
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when she wrote excuses to the school, she 
spoke of him as “Tommy.” Away from home 
he was reacting to her treatment by reject 
ing everything that appeared babyish to 


him. 


Usually behavior patterns develop slowly, 
growing gradually out of the situation 
to which the child is reacting. Miss Painter 
discovered that this is not always true when 
she took the girls in her class on a camping 
trip. As they had been together on other 
occasions and realized the need for organiza- 
tion, they immediately outlined a daily 
routine schedule. Helen’s particular duty 
for the day was cleaning. Ordinarily, the 
scatter rugs were cleaned by hanging them 
on a clothesline and beating and sweeping 
them with a broom. Helen did all the other 
cleaning except the rugs and then went off 
fishing. Whenever the cleaning fell to her 
lot, she avoided this particular chore. The 
girls and the teacher couldn’t figure it out 
until her aunt came to camp to visit. She 
said that Helen had been severely burned in 
a firecracker episode. At the time of the 
accident, as she came screaming from the 
house, her aunt had rushed out, had grabbed 
a scatter rug hanging on the line and thrown 


it around her to smother the flame. 


Multiple Factors Involved in Behavior 
A single traumatic experience can some 
times account for behavior, but usually the 


pattern is a complex one. It would take 


many and much more detailed examples to 
illustrate adequately. The samples that have 
been given, however, indicate that knowl- 
edge in various areas is prerequisite for clear 
understanding. Physical handicaps, mental 
retardation or superiority, and special dis- 
abilities account for some. Cultural back- 
ground and economic status account for 
others. Psychological relationships within 
the family and among one’s peers frequently 
result in tensions that are interwoven with 
all of these. The teacher who understands 
her children best keeps in mind the total 
range of possibilities. She draws upon 
physiology, medicine, psychology, psychi 
atry, sociology, and economics if she is alert 
in the observations and keen in the deduc 
tions she makes about the behavior of the 
children under her care. 

You may say quite rightly that in organ 
izing her one year’s knowledge to facilitate 
the work of the next teacher, treatment as 
well as interpretation should be included; 
in fact, that they cannot be separated. For 
the sake of emphasis, a separation that is 
artificial has been made here. We do not sit 
apart from, but are in the midst of, situations 
we are trying to understand. Good tech 
nique is beyond the scope of this discussion. 
[It is comforting to remember, however, 
that treatment is more likely to be appro- 
priate when the desire to understand pre- 
dominates and with it a willingness to follow 
the quest into whatever fields of knowledge 


it may lead. 





New Address of 
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TEACHERS IN RELATION TO THE PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
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In their daily contacts with children in their classrooms, teachers are an important influence 


in their personality development and behavior. How this is so is well brought out by Mrs. 


Meiss who was formerly connected with the Guidance Laboratory of Teachers College. 





|. laa day teachers influence the devel 


opment of children’s personalities 


whether or not they are aware of theit 
influence and whether or not they attempt 
consciously to use it. The teaching of skills 
carries with it important concomitants, fot 
every situation that touches an individual is 
part of his life experience and affects his 
development, even if only insignificantly. 
“The student does not and cannot store his 
! When 


this point of view is first accepted, it may 


feelings with his coat in the locker.” 


appear rather frightening, but inasmuch as 
the majority of children have survived the 
effects of education even when teachers paid 
little or no attention to these aspects of their 
task, it should not continue to cause alarm. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that teachers who are aware of the 
breadth and possibilities of their work will 
do an even better job with all children and 
especially for the minority who formerly 


did not fare so well. 


The Teacher’s Personality 


Recent literature has stressed what kind 


'V. T. Thayer, C. B 


Reorganizing Secondary Education 


Zachry, and R. Kotinsky, 
New York: D 
Appleton-Century Co., 1939, p. 364. 


of personality the teacher should have to 
provide for healthy personality development 
and what the atmosphere of his classroom 
should be. Among the many qualities that 
have been mentioned, friendliness and sym- 
pathe tic 


understanding are perhaps most 


essential. But even if most of the require 
ments that have been advocated by various 
specialists are fulfilled, teachers will continue 
to meet children who need something more. 
Whereas a few of these children may need 
psychiatric treatment, many more can be 
helped by the teacher herself, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to consider some of 
the things that teachers can do for this 


particular group. 


The Teacher a Learner of Children 


\ll teachers have at some time had an 
experience which led them to say, “John has 
changed so much this year that you would 
hardly recognize him as the same boy.” 
Perhaps if the teacher studied John more 
closely and analyzed what had caused the 
change in him, she could recreate this suc- 
cess another year with a child who presented 
an analogous picture. Too frequently no 
such analysis is made, and behavior or per- 
sonality modifications remain in the realm 


of happy accidents. They have, however, had 
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an important effect for they have enabled 
educators to corroborate from their own 
experience the psychologists’ and psychia- 
trists’ statements concerning the changing of 
behavior and personality. Although today 
many teachers have a theoretical under- 
standing of personality development and the 
dynamic nature of behavior, they have, as 
yet, had little help or guidance in putting 
these theories and ideas into practice. They 
want to know what they themselves can do 
to improve a child’s adjustment and whether 
there are procedures or techniques that they 
can use. Obviously these questions cannot 
be answered with simple recipes or precise 
plans. Teachers who wish to improve their 
competency in this area usually find that 
group discussions of a child’s problem, 
preferably with a guidance worker present, 
provide the best means of beginning to 
translate theory into practice. This is espe- 
cially true if a determined effort is made to 
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formulate a plan of procedure and then later 
to evaluate its effect? 


Ways of Solving Problems 


Plans thus evolved may be roughly divided 
into two groups: those that seek to solve 
the problem by making overt changes in the 
child’s environment, and those that change 
relationships within the given setting. These 
groups must not be regarded as absolutely 
separate and distinct, since personal relation- 
ships, for example, are important in both. 
They are used rather to indicate relative 
emphases. The first group would include pro- 
cedures such as making a change in a child’s 
program or grade placement or seating, or 
arranging to give him instruction in dancing 
or in some athletic skill. The use of overt or 
environmental changes of this kind in the 
treatment of children’s difficulties has been 
frequently discussed and illustrated. This 
method will not be further elaborated here 
because of limitations of space and because 
it is already accepted practice in many 
schools. Procedures in the second group, on 
the other hand, have received less attention 
and have been less fully explored. A number 
of them have in common the teacher’s 
purposeful and conscious use of her rela- 
tionship to a particular child. 


Importance of Attitudes in Teacher- 
Child Relationships 


A child will adopt or avoid the teacher’s 
attitudes towards people or things, depend- 
ing on whether he has a predominantly 
positive or negative feeling for the teacher. 
Inasmuch as attitudes play an important 
part in an individual’s personality, whatever 
the teacher can do to influence favorably 

2 Study and observation of the child is, of course, 
the first step in this program, but what that entails 
is not within the scope of this paper. 
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their development merits serious considera- 
tion. One of the most effective techniques 
is the strengthening of the child’s positive 
attachment to the teacher. Many educators 
seem to be unaware, perhaps afraid, of this 
approach. A relationship of this kind is open 
to misuse and may be attended with danger, 
but not if the teacher is conscious of what 
she is doing and why. It is harmful only if she 


is unaware of her motives and if the relation- 


ship has arisen because of her own need of 


power or affection. 

A child’s development is affected not only 
by the teacher’s attitudes in general but 
also, and especially, by those directed 
towards him. If the teacher has faith in the 


child and feels affection for him, she can 


provide the feeling of security and sense of 


adequacy that all children in difficulty need. 
Educators are so accustomed to standing 
before a class that they often forget what 
this position of eminence signifies to chil- 
dren, particularly younger ones, and how 
much, therefore, a child values their opinion 
of him. The teacher plays a role similar to 
that of the mother, and her estimate of the 
child may be even more important in the 
child’s eyes because the teacher is the repre- 
sentative of a world outside the immediate 
family and holds an enviable position in that 
world. A teacher’s unfriendly or critical 
attitude will not affect a well-adjusted child 
as seriously because he has a solid foundation 
of love and security. However, children 
who are troubled and unsure of themselves, 
the very ones whom the teacher wishes to 
help, will react to criticism or hostility with 


increased feelings of inadequacy and despair. 


The Teacher as Social Engineer 


A particular child is often diagnosed as in 
need of recognition or friendship, but it is 
well before making plans for the teacher to 


analyze this recommendation further and 
determine whose friendship or recognition 
the child most needs. It may be that of the 
group, or of the teacher, or of both. The 
following incidents illustrate what is meant 
by this distinction. 

Jerry was a fat, awkward boy in the fourth 
grade. The group was primarily interested 
in active sports, at which Jerry was most 
inept. The teacher discovered that Jerry 
was working at home on a long story about 
a baseball hero whom he obviously wished 
to emulate. When she allowed Jerry to read 
his story to the class, they severely criticized 
it and said it was boring. The teacher ques- 
tioned the artistic or educational value of 
Jerry’s narrative, but finally decided to help 
him improve it. When he read it again to the 
class, his performance was greeted with 
praise and requests for more. The children 
made him the sports reporter for the paper 
and thus finally included him in their 
activities. Whereas Jerry had long imagined 
the role he wished to act out in life and had 
thus in some measure satisfied his desire, he 
now had really achieved status in the class. 
For this boy a closer relationship to the 
group was necessary, but the teacher was 


needed to engineer it. 


The Teacher as Social Bridge 


In the case of Jane and Bobby the picture 
was different. They were in the second grade 
and had always been characterized as alert, 
capable children who enjoyed participating 
in group activities and often led them. 
Towards the end of January, the teacher 
noticed a marked change in their behavior. 
They seemed far less happy and interested 
in things, stayed apart from the group, and 
were unwilling to leave each other. Because 
of their behavior, they began to be ignored 
by the other children. The teacher at- 
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tempted a variety of approaches, Separating 
them merely increased their unhappiness and 
did not improve their relationships with 
other children. Introducing new materials or 
activities did not arouse their interest. She 
then asked the parents if they could help her 
understand the change in the children. 
Jane’s mother could contribute nothing, but 
when Bobby’s mother came to school she 
reported with concern that the two children 
had undressed in front of each other at het 
house during Christmas vacation. The 
teacher realized that this experience had in 
some way caused the change in the children. 
Because of it they felt set apart from others 
and safe only with each other. She set herself 
the task of spending more time with them 
and of expressing in many ways feelings of 
friendliness and affection. The children 
reacted well to this treatment. They began 
to feel at ease with her when together, and 
later even when separated. Gradually, 
through their relationship to her, they re- 
joined the group and became once more a 
part of it. Whereas the teacher’s earlier at 
tempts to interest Jane and Bobby in mate 
rials or other children had failed to modify 
their behavior, her offer of friendship had 
succeeded because she was the only person 
in the group who had sufficient importance 
and authority to give them the feeling that 


they were accepted. In all probability, her 








procedure alleviated the children’s feelings of 
guilt and isolation and thus enabled them to 
resume their former interests and activities 
and to continue their normal development 


which had been temporarily blocked. 


Individual Study Not Enough 


Lack of space precludes the citation of 
other examples, but teachers themselves can 
provide them. Further analysis of children’s 
difficulties, and the execution and evalua 
tion of plans that are based on such study, 
will increase the ability of the teacher to 
influence favorably the personality develop 
ment of those children who are temporarily 
blocked or disturbed. 

Basic to this work is the teacher’s accept 
ance of the point of view of guidance. Its 
aims and those of education are similar, but 
whereas educators assume frequently that 
all children need only a good educational 
program, close study of individuals has forced 
guidance workers to realize that some chil 
dren, because of their unique problems, need 
something more. In order to provide this, 
teachers have explored fairly well the pos 
sibilities and effects of making overt ot 
material changes in the child’s environment, 
but what the teacher can do as a person 


offers even more varied and profitable op 


portunities for helping children who are in 


difficulty. 
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Dr. Challman’s paper deserves the closest reading by every teacher. It is easy for the enthused 
teacher and guidance worker to travel where angels fear to tread in attempts at guidance. 
His paper gives some specific hints to the teacher how to avoid the many pitfalls that lie in her 


path. Dr. Challman’s article is additionally important as there are very few such available in 








the literature of this particular aspect of the guidance problem. 





T IS a rather common experience for those 
in school work to hear a teacher or prin- 
cipal speak in dejection and chagrin of her 
lack of success in Overcoming some child’s 
“We 


admit we have failed utterly in helping him.” 


maladjustment. They say, have to 
This statement and the emotional attitude 
attending it often belie a proper under- 
standing of the limitations a well-trained 
teacher should accept in her ability to 
modify the behavior of children. The hu 
miliation and vexation are frequently in- 
appropriate for the reasons that either the 
child presents a problem which requires 
remedial technique which no teacher has 


the time to master, or the problem may be 


beyond anyone’s remedy. The confession of 


“utter failure’? may also be unwarranted, 
since the teacher’s efforts at adjustment may 
have been of distinct value to the child in 
improving his general adjustment or in pre- 


further deterioration, 


venting although 
unsuccessful in relieving some particularly 
prominent and perhaps annoying symptoms. 

Too often the simple elimination of a 
particular symptom, such as reciting when 
not called upon or misbehavior when the 


teacher is out of the room, is taken to be 


synonymous with success in promoting a 
child’s adjustment. Actually, it may or may 
not be of value to him to stop such behavior. 
If he has stopped simply through compul 
sion and has not found a better way “to get 
what he was after,” his adjustment has been 
hampered and not aided. 

Symptomatic behavior is exactly like 
the most respected behavior in its goal, 
which is to bring about a greater harmony 
within the individual. Aggressive-smashing- 
retaliating behavior which is most upsetting 
to the classroom is an effort on the child’s 
part to force the environment to conform to 
his needs. Some teachers would feel success- 
ful if they were able to put an end to such 
disturbance even though artificial punish 
ment and intimidation were the only tech 
niques used. These same teachers might 
have felt that they had “‘utterly failed”’ if, 
after discovering the reason for the aggres- 
sion and doing what was within their powet 
to remove that reason, the child still showed 
annoying, troublesome behavior. This judg- 
ment should have been reversed, for the 
teacher who used artificial punishment prob- 
ably damaged the child’s adjustment even 


though the symptoms disappeared, whereas 
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the teacher who did what she could to rem- 
edy the cause of the misbehavior probably 
succeeded in improving the child’s adjust- 
ment although the symptoms persisted. 

This appraisal is, of course, given solely in 
terms of the individual child’s welfare. The 
group welfare is another question which 
must be considered by the teacher. She 
must weigh the damage that accrues to 
the individual through unwise suppression 
against the improvement in the adjustment 
of herself and the remainder of the class- 
room group. 

The foregoing may seem at first glance 
beside the point in a discussion of “The 
Personality and Behavior Problems for 
Which a Teacher Can Do Little”; but I 
have included it because unless a teacher is 
able to accept lack of success gracefully and 
without bitterness, and unless she is also 
able to recognize that relief of presenting 
symptoms is not a good criterion for her 
success in promoting a child’s adjustment 
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and growth, she cannot properly consider 
the heart of the question itself. 

There are a number of personality and 
behavior problems in children in which a 
teacher’s best efforts are likely to meet with 
meager success. Unfortunately, however, 
the differentiation of these problems in the 
classroom from those more amenable to relief 
measures is not a simple matter. Two chil- 
dren who show very similar behavior prob- 
lems in the classroom may vary greatly in 
their response to help for the reason that the 
basis or cause of their problems may be very 
different. It is necessary, therefore, in con- 
sidering the results a teacher may expect 
from her efforts, to base the discussion in 
terms of the origin or cause of the behavior 
problem. In order, then, for a teacher to be 
able to predict her success, she must either 
have skill in the diagnosis of behavior or access 
to a psychiatric clinic that can help her in 
questionable cases in determining the causes. 

What types of children’s problems, then, 
will the teacher encounter that will allow 
her only meager rewards for her efforts at 
adjustment? 


Organic Problems 


Children whose behavior is disturbed by 
organic disease, whether it be of the brain 
or any other part of the body, are unlikely 
to respond to environmental adjustments 
that the teacher can make. 

Juvenile paresis, which results from syph- 
ilis acquired before birth, may produce very 
disturbed behavior with increasing deterio- 
ration unless medical treatment is successful 
in bringing about a halt in the disease proc- 
ess in the brain. 

Epilepsy is sometimes accompanied by 
serious behavior disturbances in addition 
to the spells of unconsciousness, although 
the epileptic child’s behavior is more often 
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affected by unwise restrictions enforced by 
people who worry too much about the child’s 
attacks and not enough about his life. 

Encephalitis may produce a very difficult 
behavior problem many years after the child 
was ill with the acute stage of the illness. 
The behavior disturbance is due to a slowly 
progressive inflammation in the brain tissue. 

‘Occasionally socially undesirable behavior 
results from an accident some time after it 
has occurred. Injury to the head, however, 
is not as frequently a cause of abnormality 
as parents anxious to be rid of responsibility 
claim. 

Chorea, or St. Vitus Dance, causes restless 
behavior with poor coérdination and de- 
terioration in writing skill. Many a child 
with chorea has been scolded and kept after 
school because of untidy written work with- 
out there being the least chance for this 
treatment to alleviate the symptoms. 

Illnesses such as measles, mumps, chicken 
pox, and scarlet fever are ushered in by a 
few days of slight malaise and irritability 
which may upset the child’s behavior. 
Chronic or recurrent illnesses, such as si- 
nusitis, tonsillitis, ear infections, or decaying 
teeth, keep the child feeling below par and 
often produce a low-grade, annoying pain 
with consequent behavior problems and 
inefficiency. 


Constitutional Problems 

Some constitutional differences in children 
ire manifested directly in “problem behav- 
ior” and others predispose to the develop- 
ment of behavior problems. A constitutional 
difference is one which appears to have been 
present from birth or from early childhood 
ind is probably inherited in a biological way. 
\ behavior or personality problem arising 
out of a constitutional difference is usually 
very difficult to modify. 


Deviations in intelligence of a marked 
degree predispose to behavior and personal- 
ity problems due to the fact that schools as 
well as other popular institutions are gauged 
to the average and therefore the deviate is 
placed at a disadvantage. Since the work of 
Binet, this type of constitutional difference 
has been recognized as very difficult to 
modify. Recent work under Stoddard at the 
University of Iowa has indicated the possi 
bility of modifying intelligence, but only in 
very young children. 

Generalized slowness of reaction often 
appears to be constitutional, and teachers’ 
efforts to increase the child’s speed are likely 
to fail. In cases where slowness appears only 
in certain situations and not in others, the 
constitutional factor is probably lacking. 

Hyperkinesis, which is an increased irrita 
bility and sensitivity manifesting itself as 
overactivity, is frequently constitutional in 
origin and, although every effort should be 
made in these cases to decrease stimulation 
and frustration and increase rest, the results 
are likely to be disappointing. 

Specific disabilities in reading, spelling, 
writing, and speech arise out of constitu- 
tional weaknesses in a large proportion of 
cases. The neurological and psychic basis for 
these symbolizing activities seems to be so 
broad, however, that sympathetic, individ 
ual instruction using a number of teach- 
ing techniques will usually be successful in 
making it possible for the child to learn the 
language form in which he is weak. 

Awkwardness in gross and fine movements 
appears to be constitutional in many cases, 


and improvement comes very slowly. 


Severe Deprivations in Reality 
When a child is grossly denied the satis 
faction of a fundamental need, it is usually 


impossible to modify the resulting behavior 
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or personality problem in a favorable way 
to any marked degree by classroom proce- 
dures unless the deprivation arises in the 
school. 

Serious parental rejection of a child which 
has caused him to feel unloved and unwanted 
serves as a basis for many severe behavior 
problems which can be only partially reme- 
died by a teacher. The deprivation of 
parental love is such a serious threat to most 
children that their adjustment cannot be 
effected unless a real parent substitute 1s 
found. A classroom teacher with her numer- 
ous other interests cannot fulfill this role 
even though she has sympathy and affection 
for the child. Unfortunately these rejected 
children usually show such punishing be- 
havior that they produce a rejecting atti- 
tude in the teacher and their classmates as 
well, and thus fuel is added to the fire that 
produces their maladjustment. 

Deprivation in the opportunity to “grow 
up” through experiences and responsibilities 
suitable to the child’s age is difficult to com- 
pensate completely in the school environ- 
ment if it is severe. Doting or neurotic par- 
ents can unintentionally penalize the child 
so severely through their restrictions and 
aid that the deficiency in experience cannot 
be made up for during the hours the child 
is in schoo] attendance. Many irresponsible, 
egocentric, immature children fall in this 


group. 


Psychoses and Severe Neuroses 
A child who has developed or is develop- 
ing a psychosis or a major mental illness 


such as schizophrenia has gone beyond the 


point where a teacher’s understanding of 


personality will allow her to manage effec- 
tively the remedial program. Such children 
should, of course, be placed under the care 


of a psychiatrist. A full-fledged psychosis in 


7 


“ec 


a child is easily recognized by everyone, but 
the latent or partially developed forms may 
be puzzling enough to stump the experts. 
It is very rare for a child before puberty to 
manifest a psychosis. After puberty there is 
no rule-of-thumb that a teacher may follow 
to pick out those of her pupils who are 
developing a psychosis. Severe neuroses, 
for which a teacher can also do very little, 
are more numerous and fortunately more 
easily identifiable in the classroom. 
Compulsive neuroses manifest themselves 
chiefly in certain rituals or acts which must 
be performed by the child to avoid fear. 
Such a child must have a certain article, 
such as a red pencil, with him at all times, 
or he must keep his hands scrupulously 
clean, or must say a certain catch-phrase 
frequently, and the like. A teacher’s efforts 
to help or make the child give up perform 
ing his compulsive act are almost never suc- 
Such 


treatment. 


cessful. children need psychiatric 

Anxiety states may come on in children 
and show themselves as periods of intense 
but apparently entirely inappropriate fear. 
The child may blanch, tremble, perspire, 
and have a heavy, rapid heart beat. The 
teacher’s management of such a child can 
accomplish very little. 

Phobias or morbid fears of attending 
school or going into the swimming pool, or of 
reciting before the class, are fairly common. 
Here a teacher may be successful in ridding 
the child of the fear by a kindly sympathy 
which is entirely free from a desire to push, 
hurry, or force the child into the situation 
he dreads. It is true that many fears are con- 
quered through force and determination, 
but a teacher who has once used this tech 
nique and found it ineffective will most likely 
find it impossible to do anything further for 


the child. Phobias often have an obscure 
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basis, and they may not give way under 
guidance that a teacher is able to give. 
Hysteria appears in children in many 


forms, such as weakness or loss of vision, writ- 


er’s cramp, paralysis of an extremity, loss of 


voice, deafness, or pain in any part of the 
body. The disability usually appears to be 
of organic origin, and for that reason teach- 
ers are not prone to consider it as a behavior 
or personality problem. It is, however, a 
reaction of the child to a life situation and 
can be remedied by the introduction of ap 
propriate experience, but the mental mecha 
nisms involved are usually so complex that 
a teacher could not be expected to work 


them out alone. 


Responsibility of Teachers 


Personality and behavior problems in 


children are distinctly within the range of 


the teacher’s interest and responsibility. It 
should be recognized, however, that her 


responsibility for remedy of behavior dis 





turbances must be limited by her other ob 
ligations. The modification of emotionally 
significant behavior is not as simple a matter 
as many people like to believe. If a teacher 
were to be held responsible for the manage 
ment and relief of all kinds and degrees of 
behavior problems, she would certainly b 
forced to neglect her principal responsibility 
which is to instruct children in matters that 
have a relatively low emotional significance. 
It isonly because the emotional conflicts get 
in the way of the classroom work, and _ be 
cause they cannot be separated from it, and 
sometimes because (due to parental in 
adequacy) the teacher is the only resource 
the community can depend upon to exert a 
corrective day-by-day influence upon th 


he ld 


responsible for the personalities of their 


child, that the teachers of today are 


pupils. This responsibility has definite lim 
its, however, which, if recognized by teach 


ers, will save them needless feelings of cha 


grin, vexation, and self-blame. 
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~~ GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL, PH.D. M4 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND CONSULTANT IN THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A TEACHER 


HELPS JOAN 





Teachers are constantly being implored 
to individualize the handling of “‘problem” 
children in the classroom. Many are thwarted 
in their desire to do so by the feeling that 
this is the work of experts. Although this ts 
the case in many instances, there is much 
that the average teacher in the every- 
day public school classroom can do. Dr. 
Driscoll gives an instance of a case which 
the average teacher could handle under, of 
course, the supervision of a trained guidance 
worker, 


Previous School History 

Meas entered the third grade with the 

reputation of being a “problem child.” 
Her trouble started in the first grade. She 
was somewhat over six years of age when she 
entered the first grade and secured an I.Q. 
rating of 134 on the Stanford-Binet test, 
given at 6 years and 4 months. By February 
of her first year in the first grade it became 
evident that she was acquiring no skill in 
reading although she appeared to be inter- 
ested. Examination of her eyes indicated 
that she was slightly near-sighted and glasses 
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were fitted to her. Reading tests available 
indicated no tendency towards reversals but 
a short attention span and impatience at 
being required to work on the tests. As no 
progress was made during the spring, Joan 
was retained in the first grade. 

Joan’s second year in the first grade pro- 
duced relatively little success with reading. 
By the end of the school year she was strug- 
gling with primer material.' She was easily 
irritated and showed a loss of interest in 
painting that heretofore had been a creative 
form of expression for her. In the spring of 
the year she was removed from school for 
two months because she appeared listless, 
felt nauseated in the morning, and was more 
irritable. Upon return to school no progress 
was made during the one month remaining 
in the school year. However, she was pro- 
moted to the second grade. 

Joan’s career in the second grade proved 
no more successful than her first grade 
career. After one month of school her 


1 Gates’ first series of diagnostic reading materials. 
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morning nausea became active. When her 
parents sent her to school she would become 
too ill to stay. She was out of school the 
greater part of the time. All skill subjects 
were low. Arithmetic was her best subject 
and penmanship her next best. Reading and 
spelling were at the beginning first grade 
level. Again she was promoted as it was felt 
that nothing would be gained by having 


her repeat the second grade. 


As She Appeared to Her Family 


Joan was the oldest of three children 
when she entered the third grade at nine 
years of age. She had a sister two years 
younger and a brother seven years younger 
than she. To her parents she appeared 
sullen, aloof, and irritable. She presented a 
marked contrast to her sister who had a 
“sunny and jolly disposition.” The parents 
reported that she had always been difficult. 
Though her younger sister had adjusted to 
the feeding schedule she had had when an 
infant, Joan had cried an hour at least before 
it was time to feed her. When telling this 
the mother laughed and said, “But I was not 
nearly so rigid with the second child’s 
schedule as I was with Joan’s. When Joan 
was a baby I thought that I should do just 
what the books on baby care said to do. 
I know that I was hard on Joan.” 

Joan and her sister quarreled when left 
to play together. At times Joan became so 
angry with her sister that she would pull her 
hair until it came out by the roots. As her 
sister became better able to fight Joan, this 
sort of behavior decreased. However, their 
quarreling was still violent. The parents 
tried to plan the time of the girls so that they 
were not thrown together more than was 
necessary. 

According to the parents Joan had been 
interested in her young brother. She had 


never had the care of him in any way but 
frequently told visitors of his cute behavior. 


As She Appeared to Her 
Previous Teachers 

Joan’s first and second grade teachers 
considered her stubborn and willful. The 
first grade teacher held that she had an 
attractive personality at times, especially 
when engrossed in some artistic work. Het 
customary sullen expression would change 
to animation. Once in a while she would be 
seen to smile as she worked. A comment from 
a teacher or a child would break the spell and 
her sullen expression would return. During 
her year in the second grade Joan had 
avoided all use of plastic or fine arts material 
so that the second grade teacher had not 
seen the more animated side of Joan’s nature. 

Joan’s kindergarten teacher was non- 
plussed by her development. While attend- 
ing kindergarten Joan had been vivacious, 
highly imaginative, and spontaneous the 
greater part of the time. She was not par 
ticularly sociable but seemed so happy and 
busy that sociability had not been stressed. 
Her mother had urged that Joan be allowed 
to be happy for once in her life for she felt 
that if Joan became happier, friendships 


would result naturally. 


Joan’s Behavior during the First 
Weeks of Grade III 

Joan and her sister were brought to school 
by their mother on the first day that Joan 
entered the third grade. It was customary in 
this school for the children to shake hands 
with the teacher. As the mother greeted the 
teacher, Joan slipped away and began look- 
ing around the room. Reluctantly she 
obeyed her mother’s request to speak to the 
teacher. She shook hands limply, with eyes 


averted, making no reply to the teacher’s 
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greeting. She escaped at once to look around 
the room. 

During the first day Joan was obviously 
defiant. When plans were being made for a 
unit of work, Joan sat at her table while the 
other children gathered in a circle. She 
opened and closed the drawer of the table 
frequently and with unnecessary noise. 
When the children were busy drawing, Joan 
expressed the wish to do arithmetic. She was 
allowed to do so. She requested the teacher’s 
assistance in her arithmetic work, which 
was given, but not to the point of interfering 
with the teacher’s work with the other 
children. When it was time for the rest of 
the class to do arithmetic, Joan expressed 
a desire to paint. She was allowed to do this. 
The first day continued in much the same 
way with Joan continuing to be out of step 
with the class activities. 

The second day started with the same kind 
of behavior. Joan slid into the room and 
self-consciously became engrossed in work 
at her table. This was ignored by the teacher, 
except that as she passed her table later she 
said “Good morning” to Joan. She received 
no response. It was evident by ten o'clock 
that Joan’s defiant behavior was becoming 
more pronounced. An opportune moment 
was found by the teacher to speak to Joan 
alone as she was working in the corner of the 
room away from the others. “Joan, you may 
do any work you wish, at the time you wish. 
There is only one rule. When the class is 
doing quiet work, you must do quiet work. 
That is fair, isn’t it?’ Without looking at 
the teacher, Joan said, ‘“‘Yes.’’ She adhered 
to the agreement. 

Three weeks passed and Joan had done 
nothing with her classmates except walking 


with them to and from the playground, 


sitting near a discussion group for brief 


periods, and participating in singing. She 
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played and worked alone, except for brief 


comments to other children. She was paint- 
ing more freely than she had since her 
kindergarten days. Her paintings, even 
while wet, were folded and put either in the 
waste basket or in her locker. One day after 
completing a picture she asked the teacher 
how to spell a proper name. The name was 
written on the board for her. The teacher 
remarked casually, “Your picture is very 
pretty.” Joan said, ‘““That is the place I love 
most in the world. It is where we go in the 
summer.’ The teacher then asked, “‘Would 
you like me to put it on the bulletin board?” 
Joan said sharply, ‘No, I will tear it up if 
you try to take it.” The teacher said, “It 
is yours, Joan; you put it any place you want 
to.” The teacher moved away but watched 
Joan surreptitiously. Joan printed her name 
hastily, removed the picture from the easel, 
went to her table and tried to get the picture 
to fit into the drawer. She succeeded in getting 
it in, though crumpling it somewhat badly. 

The morning after the painting episode, 
Joan went directly to her table upon enter- 
ing the room and removed the picture. 
Bringing it to the teacher, she said, “I would 
like this hung up.” “Where shall we put it, 
Joan?” asked the teacher. Joan looked very 
painstakingly and then pointed to a corner 
space that was relatively inconspicuous. It 
was hung without comment. 

Several days later the teacher decided to 
make a move toward getting Joan to begin 
thinking about reading. When she found an 
opportunity to talk with Joan alone, she 
said, “Joan, I am able to teach reading. | 
have made a special study of it. You are a 
bright girl and I know that you can learn 
to read. When you are ready to begin work 
on your reading, you come and ask me; | 
will help you. Remember, I am leaving it up 
to you to ask me to teach you to read.” 
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Joan Turns to the Teacher for Help 

Approximately a week after the teacher’s 
talk with Joan, she noticed that Joan was 
writing and concealing the writing with her 
left hand as she worked. She came up fre- 
quently to ask how to spell words. As Joan 
had very little idea of spelling, the teacher 
wondered what it could be. Joan worked 
approximately an hour on the writing and 
then put the paper away carefully. 

After the children had left school for the 
day, the teacher with great hesitancy took 
Joan’s writing from her drawer and read it. 
With the correct spelling that Joan had 
requested, the teacher was able to get the 
content of the poem, for such it was, that 
Joan was attempting to write. The poem 
was written to her mother. Having deter- 
mined this, the teacher was in a quandary 
to know what step to take next. She decided 
to talk it over with Joan’s mother. 

That afternoon mother and teacher talked 
over the best step to take next. The mother’s 
birthday was coming within a few days. 
Obviously the birthday and the poem bore 
some relationship to one another. The 
mother decided that she would broach the 
subject by asking Joan what she would like 
to do with her to celebrate her birthday. It 
was thought this suggestion might be enough 
of a stimulus to get Joan to secure more open 
help from the teacher. Whatever the mother 
said to Joan was successful because the fol 
lowing day Joan announced that her mother 
was having a birthday and she was writing a 
poem for her. The work came out on the 
desk openly. The birthday poem was taken 
with 


home crumpled, many 


misspelled 
words, and dirty from frequent erasures. It 


was, however, an achievement for Joan; 


it Was a product of her own efforts 


completed through the help of an adult. 


A few days later Joan made her first ap- 
proach to reading. She came up to the 
teacher with a third grade reader and said, 
“TI would like to read.”’ The teacher recog 
nized at a glance the third reader that Joan 
had selected and said, “‘I will be glad to help 
you right away.” When she sat down by 
Joan she said, “This book is too hard for you 
now. We need to start with books you are 
able to read.”’ Joan said, “‘] won’t read those 
baby books; I am going to read this book.” 
The teacher said, ““Then I can’t help you. If 
you start with the first grade books you will 
learn to read and then you can read in the 
third grade readers. You start at the begin- 
ning, Joan, and you will be surprised how 
fast you can learn to read.”’ 

The teacher left Joan and went back to the 
other children and Joan remained where she 
was, the third reader on a chair beside her. 
A few minutes later she went over to the 
clay table and, taking some clay, she began 
to work with it vigorously. 

During the seventh week of school Joan 
came up with the request that she be helped 
with reading. This time she had not selected 
a book. The teacher settled the other chil- 
dren and then went over to Joan. ‘“‘Have you 
asked. 


the books and then selected a 


selected a book, Joan?” she 


looked at 


Joan 


book not quite as advanced as the one 
selected the day before. ‘‘Let’s see if we can 
find a better one than that. You remember 
that we are going to start at the beginning 
and it will not be long before we get to the 
harder books.” Joan reluctantly accepted a 


book that was easy first grade reading. 


Joan Learns to Read 
The procedure with Joan was one of re 
affirming at the end of each reading period 
what she had learned. Pleasure reading was 


emphasized and as much enjoyment was 
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made of the story as possible. Quantity of 
reading was stressed rather than drill because 
it was felt that words would be repeated 
enough in the stories to secure drill and Joan 
would gain a feeling of satisfaction in the 
amount read. 

It was discovered soon that Joan was par- 
ticularly fond of poetry. She was encour- 
aged to write short poems and in this way 
began to become more familiar with words. 

Joan’s attitude changed slowly. By Janu- 
ary there would be days when she entered 
in the morning smiling. Again there would 
be days in which reading was laborious and 
it seemed as if nothing had been learned. 
With no emphasis on it, she gradually 
slipped into an acceptance of the daily 
schedule along with the other children. Her 
progress was threatened one day when a 
child said, “Look, Joan is having spelling 
with us. She doesn’t know how to spell.” 
Joan put down her pencil and started to 
throw away her spelling paper. The teacher 
said, “You are going to be surprised some 
day to find out how much Joan does know. 
She is learning very fast.’ Though Joan 
misspelled the remainder of the words in the 
spelluig lesson that day, she succeeded in 
staying with the spelling lesson. This was a 
great triumph in self-control for Joan. Later 
in the day the teacher made the comment 
to her, “Joan, you were splendid the way 
you stayed at the spelling after B—’s re 
mark about you. You are growing fast!”’ 

By February Joan was beginning to take 
home reading books. She had begun taking 
dictation of stories about her house in the 
country. These were typewritten and were 
the stories that she chose to read to her 
mother. By the end of the year Joan was 
reading independently in advanced second 
grade material and by fall was well launched 
in third grade material. 
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Summary and Analysis 

Joan presented in a rather exaggerated 
form a child who had become doubtful of 
her ability to meet the demand of growth 
at her age level. Because she dared not face 
the world she had backed into a corner and 
was fighting in a primitive fashion. Any 
demand upon her caused a feeling of panic 
and because she had no one who believed in 
her, she felt she must fight her own battle. 
She was fighting a losing game. This showed 
definitely in the second grade where nausea 
accompanied her fear so that she could no 
longer fight. 

The incidents selected to portray Joan’s 
difficulty were naturally the most significant. 
The teacher realized that her first task was 
to get Joan to trust her. She knew that Joan 
was sensitive; therefore extreme caution was 
exercised to go only as far as Joan would 
trust her and to avoid any situation that 
might be embarrassing to the child. 

Probably the most crucial point in the 
teacher’s approach was her refusal to help 
Joan to learn to read in a third grade reader. 
If Joan was to succeed, she had to meet the 
issue honestly. Also, after overcoming her 
resistance, it was essential that Joan succeed 
as a result of her effort. With a third grade 


reader Joan would have fumbled. The 


teacher would have had to supply most of 


the words. Hard as it was to decline Joan’s 
first overtures of codperation, to have 
accepted her offer would have been disas- 
trous to the program. 

Another element in Joan’s reéstablishment 
may have been the codperation of teacher 
and mother in sharing and thus increasing 
their understanding of Joan. In this way 
both mother and teacher were able to act 
together most wisely to restore Joan to a 
state of relative adequacy. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, TORONTO 


MENTAL HYGIENE MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


T IS gratifying to find a book on mental 

hygiene, addressed to elementary school 
teachers, which shows an awareness of what 
is actually going on in schools today, and 
an appreciation of the point of view from 
which the modern teacher is approaching 
her task. In their Manual for Teachers ' Doc- 
tors Griffin, Laycock, and Line display a 
familiarity with the workings of a school 
from the inside that is all too unusual in 
works of this kind. Their apparent sym- 
pathy with the teacher in her work, their 
realization of the possibilities and the limi- 
tations of the classroom, and, above all, 
their identification of sound education and 
real mental hygiene make the book of im- 
mense practical value to the classroom 
teacher who is concerned with the growth 
and development of children and who 
regards her function as something beyond 
the mere imparting of information. This 
“something” is the development of the 


“socially satisfactory personality” which, 


of course, involves intimate partnership 


In this 


between the home and the school. 

1J. D. M. Griffin, S. R. Laycock, and W. Line, 
Mental Hygiene: A Manual for Teachers. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940. 


partnership the school has special obliga- 
tions, and it is with these obligations that 
the Manual is mainly concerned. 

The book begins with a consideration of 
the nature of development, simple and con- 
crete in its treatment. This is followed by an 
extensive chapter dealing with the symp- 
toms of poor personality development, 
those symptoms that give tangibility to the 
“problems” of the classroom. Though not 
explicitly stated, the point of view through- 
out is that this symptomatic behavior is the 
child’s experimental attempt to secure social 
status and social approval. 

One might wish that the authors had 
expanded the chapter dealing with The 
Diagnostic Approach to Classroom Prob- 
lems—one of the most important in the 
book—to include examples of the diagnostic 
procedure taken from actual case histories 
such as those which illuminate the three 
succeeding chapters (Limited Mental Abil- 
ity, Mental Ability, 
Handicaps). Two or three transcripts of what 


Superior Physical 
was actually said by interviewer and subject 
in the personal interview, together with an 
indication of the interviewer’s method of 


sorting the significant from the irrelevant, 
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and his criteria for interpreting the child’s 
responses, would have been of great value to 
the teacher. The Guide for Securing Data 
for Diagnosis, which is given in an appendix 
to the chapter, is, however, very suggestive 
and quite complete. 

The last hundred pages of the book are 
devoted to a consideration of the environ 
mental factors that affect the child’s devel 
opment. The school must take into account 
many influences which affect the child’s 
growth but which lie outside its walls—the 
family: its nationality, culture, socio-eco 
nomic status, and above all, the emotional 
attitude of parent to child, of child to 
parent; the neighborhood and the com 
munity, the various social agencies that 
serve it, the opportunities it affords—or 
lacks—for the furtherance of the child’s so 
cial growth. All these have a direct bearing 
on the task of the school, and the authors 
are at pains to point out the value to the 
teacher of an appreciation of these factors 
and to suggest positive ways in which an 
understanding of them may contribute to 
the effective performance of the teacher's 
function. The organization and administra 
tion of the school itself profoundly affect 
the direction of the child’s growth and, in 
what is perhaps the most thought-provoking 
chapter of the book, questions are raised 
concerning the curriculum, extra-curriculat 
activities, grading and promotion, the use 
and purpose of examinations, the keeping 
of records, the making of reports, and the 
function of school discipline in promoting 
educational aims and fostering personality 
growth. Finally there is the question of the 
establishment of a sympathetic and undet 
standing relationship between teacher and 
pupil, and the question of the teacher’s own 
mental health. This subject is discussed with 


a common-sense realization of the teacher’s 
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humanity. There should be no typical 
“teacher personality.” The ideal teacher is 
a normal person, living a normal life in an 
ordinary community. 

Mental Hygiene is a book that every 
teacher will find illuminating, stimulating, 
and practical. Its open mindedness, com 
mon-sense approach, and freedom from psy 
chological jargon will have a wide appeal to 
teachers in the elementary school field. It 
is well documented with, for the most part, 
readily available references and suggestions 
for reading for those who wish further to 
pursue particular aspects of the subject. The 


absence of an index is a minor defect. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


In considering the problem of the educa 
tion of exceptional children, few educators 
will disagree with the principle laid down by 
\. O. Heck in his new book, The Education of 


Exceptional Children.” Protessor Heck says: 


Principles underlying a program of 
special education do not differ from 
those that guide our work in a regular 
program of education. More emphasis 
must be given to a study of the child 
in the light of his handicap, but essen 
tial principles are the same; the child 
is to be studied in such a way and the 
courses are to be so taught that the 
child will grow from a more or less 
self-centered individual into one who 
is able not only to adjust satisfac- 
torily to his present environment but 
to find ways and means of adjusting to 
whatever new situations may face him 
in the future. 


3ut nowhere in Professor Heck’s book 
does one find any clear indication of what 
the author considers a good “‘regular pro- 


gram of education.”’ His statement of what 


7A. O. Heck, The Education of Exceptionai 


Children. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 
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he considers the aim of education does not 
help us: “The aim of education, therefore, 
becomes one of giving meaning to all life in 
such a way that the child will have the abil 
ity to find new meanings as new experiences 
come to him.” Unless that statement is 
clarified, it is much too nebulous to serve 
as the basis for a discussion of a “regular 
program of education.” 

In another connection the author speaks 
of the effects of “‘a good program of special 
education upon the youth himself.’ He 


Savs, 


Self-confidence is developed. As 
long as they are members of a normal 
class group, children who are slow to 
learn seldom have that feeling of suc- 
cess which comes from accomplish- 
ment. They are trained to accept 
failure; they come to accept them 
selves as failures. 


The author’s tacit acceptance of the “nor 


mal class group,” and his failure to suggest 


anything better for a “regular program of 


education” constitute a serious defect in 
what otherwise might be a very useful book. 
For his solution to the problem of the educa- 
tion of the exceptional is the removal of the 
exceptional from the normal social group. 
He apparently fails to realize that in educa- 
tion social participation is a means as well 
as an end. This is true of the education of 
ordinary children as well as of the handi- 
capped or of the otherwise exceptional 
child. In ordinary life, people carry on in 


groups that are variously constituted. These 


groups contain the bright as well as the dull, 
and very often those who in spite of physical 
handicaps are able to make valuable contri- 
bution to the life of the group as a whole. 
Ordinary society is made up of such groups 
and it may well be asked whether the best 
training for life in such a society is to be had 
in groups that are segregated on the ‘basis of 
some exceptional quality. Modern educa 
tional practice tends more and more to per 
form its function with groups of children 
that approximate the normal social group, 
and to depend less and less upon an artifi- 
cial homogeneity of classification created 
for instructional purposes. 

With his plea for a program of prevention 
of defects and for the early recognition of 
them, all will be in sympathy; and with the 
fact that for a wide range of handicaps, 
special equipment, specially trained teach 
ers, and specific programs are required, all 
will agree. 

The book consists largely of an account 
of what is being done in various centers 
throughout the United States in the educa- 
tion of socially, physically, and mentally 
handicapped children, as well as the steps 
that have been taken for the special educa- 
tion of the mentally gifted. In this connec 
tion, again, it may well be asked whether 
segregation is the desirable first step. 

The author does not say that it is. In fact, 
he views with some misgiving and is not 
blind to the dangers of removing children 
from the normal class to the special class 


for the gifted. 





New Address of 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
1790 Broadway, New York City 
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WORTH READING 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom—How 
Would You Help a Child Like This? is a new 
70-page pamphlet especially for use in the 
school field, issued by a joint committee of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, with the 
collaboration of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association and the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. It sets forth the 
principles of mental hygiene in relation to 
children’s problems in an interesting and 
novel way and presents in concise form some 
of the more common behavior situations 
met with in the classroom and on the play- 
ground and calling for skilled management 
based on accepted mental health practice. 

For example, there is Jimmy, a first grade 
pupil, active on the playground but refusing 
to participate in the schoolroom and given to 
crying when urged to contribute. In at- 
tempting to remedy this situation, should 
the teacher (a) encourage him gradually on 
the assumption that he is afraid, or (b) force 
him to participate on the assumption that 
he is stubborn, or (c) ask his parents to keep 
him home until the following year in the 
belief that he is not yet sufficiently mature 
to begin school? The reader chooses the solu- 
tion which seems best to him in the light of 
the mental health of the child and then 
checks his decision with that recommended 
at the end of the discussion. There are over 
fifty such problem situations to test and 
guide the teacher in dealing constructively 
with the behavior difficulties, in herself or 
her pupils, that confront her in everyday 
school life. 

The pamphlet sells for 20 cents and may 
The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


be obtained from 
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STUDY OF PERSONNEL IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene is undertaking the further devel- 
opment of its experimental studies of per 
sonnel practices in teachers colleges under a 
program financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. In general, the work under this 
program will be directed toward the en- 
hancement of the mental health of the 
school child through improving the emo- 
tional qualities of teaching personnel. This 
goal is to be approached partly through 
selection at the point of admission to 
teachers colleges, and partly through careful 
guidance of students of education from this 
standpoint. The project described below has 
been planned with the advice of a School 
Studies Committee of which Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes is Chairman. 

A study is being organized in each of three 
teachers colleges: in Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn., and San Diego, Cal. It is in 
the nature of an experiment designed to 
bring into the process of selection and 
scheduling of students those considerations 
that previous psychiatric case studies have 
shown to be important from the angle of 
mental and emotional health and personality 
adjustment. In each of these teachers col- 
leges the President has appointed a Faculty 
Committee composed of those best situated 
to influence the selection and guidance of 
students. Each Faculty Committee will 
have a consulting psychiatrist who will make 
studies of students, and from these and other 
studies and activities, turn over to the com- 
mittee information that may be valuable 
in selection and guidance, which the com- 


mittee can then apply im practice. 
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